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ABSTRACT 



A sample of 7^ Head Start subjects representing three ethnic 
groups (Anglo, Mexican-American, and Negro) were used to gather prelim- 
inary information for the development of a scale to measure the level 
of independence in small children. Information on social behavior in 
the school setting was also gathered, and some hypotheses were tested 
relating level of independence with social behavior. Low positive cor- 
relations were obtained between the level of independence and the basic 
measures of social behavior, principally among the youngest children 
and among girls. Analysis done with the preliminary inventory con- 
structed to measure level of independence showed that the instrument 
was low in discriminating power especially among the subjects with 
higher level of independence — namely, the males. Detailed inventories 
of behavior by age groups and sex should be prepared as a preliminary 
step in the establishment of objective general criteria for the identi- 
fication of extreme cases within the dependence -independence dimension. 
This the author considers basic before studies relating level of inde- 
pendence with other variables can be fruitful. 
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CHAPTER I 



A MOVEMENT TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING AND BETTERMENT OF 
CHILDREN'S PSYCHOSOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



Understanding human behavior has been a concern of thinkers of 
all times. Systematic work based on objective selection, examination, 
and interpretation of behavioral data is, however, more recent. In 
fact, many areas in the field of psychology are still fighting their way 
into the scrutinizing world of scientific formality. Probability of 
access is directly related to the quantizing ability of each field, a 
trait in which psychology is not heavily loaded. The effects of this 
limiting characteristic of the psychological field have continually 
hampered advance, but students in the field have taken the challenge and 
tried to substitute ingenuity for the absence of natural facility. Many 
of the advances made in other areas (sociology, biology, medicine, 
engineering, etc.) have been adopted or adapted. In this sense, methods 
and findings of physiologists, neurologists, statisticians, and others 
have been among the most frequently added. Work on perception, studies 
of the brain, and analytical tools like correlational statistics are 
specific examples. Other techniques have been developed within the 
field of psychology itself. The widely used method of factor analysis, 
which with the advent of high speed computer systems is becoming the 
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most popular approach to many time-consuming problems^ is one outstand- 
ing case. 

The amount and intensity of effort devoted to the different 
areas within the human behavior domain have been shifting through the 
years . In some cases a new approach comes out with extraordinary appeal 
magnetizing the forces toward a particular area. In other cases, speci- 
fic societal needs provide a powerful incentive. Child development is 
becoming one of the main areas of attack as a product of the combination 
of these two very important sources of change in the relative strength 
of areas of scientific concern. As an extremely inclusive domain, child 
development is attracting many students. The development of intellec- 
tual abilities, emotions, the sociology of childhood, identification 
and the development of independence are some of these areas (not being 
mutually exclusive, however). Why this shift in modern psycholog;^ 
toward childhood? 

The work and writings of Sigmund Freud might have been the 
most important single factor in explaining the shift in psychology to 
an intensive study of child life. Freud’s psychiatric work brought him 
to conclude that the sources of personality conflicts in adulthood were 
deeply rooted in childhood life. Though some details in Freud’s theo- 
ries have been continually questioned, it has not been possible to rule 
out early life experiences as significant partial determiners of adult 
behavior. Thus scores of psychologists and sociologists among others. 
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have txirned their attention to the early years, in search for possible 
predicting variables of future behavior. The discovery of stable rela- 
tionships between childhood experiences and subsequent behavior will be 
the basis for planning efficient ways to help minimize the type of 
experiences that will most likely result in undesirable behavioral out- 
comes in the future. Similarly, the discovery of stable relationships 
between a child's physical, social, and psychological traits and the 
child's behavior, can be the basis for the planning of systems to help 
control the development of as many traits (or combinations of them) 
which most likely accompany the undesirable response as is possible. 

The total remaking of a child is not feasible, but the plasticity of 
human nature (within some limits) is now an accepted fact. Modifiabilr- 
ity of human behavior through control of physical, social, and psycho- 
logical situations is evidently the most significant outcome of operant 
conditioning work. 

The significance of working with the child will rarely be 
overestimated. As Bossard and Boll (19^6) point out: 

If society is to control and direct its development, then 
the place to begin is with the oncoming generation. The 
remaking of the world can never hold much point or hope 
of reasonable success if it is conceived in terms of the 
immediate present. It is essentially a process of trading 
in social futures, if the terminology of the market is 
permitted. Controlled and directed social movement implies 
a forward-looking philosophy with its eyes and its values 
focused on the future. And the future is the child. The 
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child is the hostage vhich each generatioj gives to destiny, 
as a token of its behavior and its hopes. 

Based on the concepts of (l) the early years of life partici- 
pating significantly in the patterning of human personality, ( 2 ) the 
plasticity of himian nature, and (3) the possibility of greater output 
of societal improvement throu^ action in the early stages of life 
(where variations should mean wider future discrepancies) modern society 
and mcdem psychology are moving toward the widening of those routes of 
approach that seem to offer the best possibilities for advancement. 
Increasing efforts to objectively study the outcome of varying early 
life stimuli are evidenced by the score of research studies that are 
initiated by students in the field. Greater concern is being given to 
the development and establishment of ways to enrich early life exper- 
iences among the groups in the lower socioeconomic brackets. One recent 
outcome of the increasing concern about childhood, especially geared 
toward culturally deprived groups, is the Head Start Program. 

The Head Start Program is an early phase of a systematic 
approach for bettering the early life of children. It provides simul- 
taneously an improved setting prior to regular school for the culturally 
deprived child, and a long-needed source of basic data for objective 

^James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor Stoker, The Sociology of 
Child Development (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, I966), p. B, 

with permission from the publishers. 
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research piirposes. Any one of these two areas can very well justify the 
resources involved. The two combined^ i.e«^ the experience for the 
child plus the evaluation and research potential, will certainly prove 
the value of the enterprise. The number of possible areas of research 
within the Head Siiart Program is only limited by the imagination of the 
investigators, since more knowledge is badly needed about almost all 
factors connected with the life of the culturally deprived child. The 
sooner that information can be pooled to establish stable theories of 
behavior concerning this type of population, the better. Then and only 
then can more efficient programs be instituted for long range 
improvement . 

As part of this research effort the present project intends 
to dig into the dependence -independence dimension among children, and 
examine some of its social concomitants in a school setting. This will 
supplement the main interest of the enterprise, i.e., the collection of 
basic data to start the construction of a scale to be used in the early 
detection of extreme cases within the dependence-independence dimension. 
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CHAPTER II 



APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF DEPENDENCY AND ITS PSYCHOSOCIAL 
CONCOIflTANTS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 

Dependency: What it Means 

The road from infancy to adulthood, under normal conditions, 
is a road from total dependency to self-support* The physically fragile 
and defenseless infant turns into a completely developed individual vith 
a coordinated system of organs supported by an articulated and rigid 
structure, served by a set of life-supporting and sensory-discriminating 
systems. Psychologically, an inexperienced, highly emotional, insecure 
being can turn into a knowledgeable, serene, self-assured individual. 

^ The link between these two bipoles (the totally dependent in- 

fant to the self -supported adult) is very far from being a single line. 
It is rather a hi^ly complex net of avenues at different levels. As 

r 

[ can be expected, the more involved a process is, the more difficult a 

r 

study of it becomes. The development of independence seems to be one 
of those involved processes j thus, its study is rather elusive. 

General Theoretical Principles 

Freud’s theory of the psychosocial development of the child 
is the first major approach in which the development of independence in 
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the child can be considered to be vithin the scope of a fornal schema. 
Much of psychoanalitic theory did not, however, lend itself to the 
restrictive objectivity of experimental research. For this reason for- 
mal research within the context of the dependence-independence dimension 
is somewhat recent, and is marked by more modern and objective theoreti- 
cal orientations. Heathers (1955) presents in concise form a framework 
of such recent trends. To start with, dependence and independence are 
considered in the following terms: 

A person is dependent on others to the extent that he has needs^ 
which require that others respond in particular ways if these 
needs are to be satisfied. A person is independent of others 
to the extent that he can satisfy his needs without requiring 
that others respond to him in particular ways.^ 

Dependence and independence can be viewed in two general 
forms: instrumental and emotional. In both cases it should be under- 

stood that the concepts do not apply before the child has developed the 
ability to see some relation between his behavior and the attention 
which others give to him. Instrumental dependency involves getting 



^Heathers presents "need" as "a theoretical construct which 
refers to perceptions and response patterns related to achieving and 
utilizing any goals in a particular class of goals (e.g., affection). 
Needs may be measured at the perceptual level by obtaining verbal re- 
ports (as in projective tests) or at the overt behavioral level by 
observing responses toward goals." 

^G. Heathers, Acquiring dependence and independence: A theo- 

retical orientation, J. of Genetic Psychol., 1955^ ST ; P* 277* 
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"assistance" in satisfying a need or achieving au end-goal. This assis- 
tance is an intermediate or subgoal. A child that feels cold can cry 
and thus get his mother to cover him so that he may feel -warm. In this 
case his goal is relief from the cold, and crying is evidence of his 
instrumental dependency on the mother. 

Dependence is emotional when the response of others is an 
end-goal in itself instead of intermediary to other end -goals. Heathers 
(1955) discusses the acquisition of the emotional needs of reassurance, 
affection, and approval. The need for reassurance stems from a condi- 
tion of anxiety. Reassurance becomes then an anxiety reduction source. 
Seeking reassurance is a means of avoiding or reducing anxiety. Affec- 
tion needs develop through the association of relaxation and comfort 
that accompanies caring for the child. Throu^ such association the 
child comes to perceive others as sources of pleasure and comfort. The 
need for approval starts when the child's behavior, up to then accepted, 
must conform to specific standards. The child then starts to learn that 
o nl y some responses on his part will move others to satisfy his needs. 
Some signs, like facial expressions and verbal response^ eventually 
become associated with the verbal signs of approval. Thereafter his 
needs for approval can be satisfied by such expressions. 

There are many common forms through which dependency can be 
detected. An infant usually cries to attract attention. He also 
attracts attention by turning his head toward his mother. 



and by 
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6xt6nding his anns "fcovard har • In laarning to talk^ inaiDa and dada 
ara common vays of attracting attention as veil. After that, scores of 
expressions come out, such as; "I'm cold," "I'm thirsty," "I'm scared," 
etc. When the child can move around freely, hanging on to mother's 
skirt, following mother or father around, asking to be picked up, shov- 
ing off a nev dress, etc., are frequent signs of dependency. 

Instrumental independence involves the child's initiating his 
ovn activities. There are, however, some conditions which regulate or 
condition the meaning of initiated action. Heathers (l955) summarized 
five conditioning circumstances for interpreting the initiation of 



action as a sign of instrumental independence: 



(a) The more frustration a child encounters while performing 
an activity, the more will he tend to seek help* This 
hypothesis simply assumes that children learn to seek 
help as one way of overcoming obstacles in their goal- 
directed behavior. 

(b) The more a child expects that help is available, the more 
will he tend to seek it.. If a child has learned through 
repeated experiences that others will help him under cer- 
tain conditions, he will tend to resort to help when those 
conditions exist . If he usually has been refused help at 
such times, he will tend not to expect or seek it. 

(c) The more a child expects he can reach his goal unaided, 
the less will he tend to seek help. If the child has 
previously completed the activity or similar activities 
without help, he has a basis for expecting to succeed on 
his own and for going ahead without asking for help. 

(d) The more reassurance a child receives while performing 

an activity the less is he apt to seek help. This factor 
of reassurance is illustrated when someone says, "You're 
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doing fine/' or "You can finish it." The hypothesis 
assumes that reassurance fosters instrumental independence 
by lessening anxiety in instances when the child is 
anticipating failure. 

(e) The more a child expects approval for reaching a goal 

unaided^ the less will he tend to seek help. This assumes 
the child has the need for approval and that this need 
provides a positive incentive for finishing an activity 
without help if he expects approval upon completing it.-^ 

It should be added that one sign of independence can be only an indica- 
tion of another form of dependence. The child that rushes to get 
dressed by himself, only with the idea of having his mother show her 
approval, is simply switching elements in the same system. 

Emotional independence involves self-reliance. Self-reliance 
can be increased by increasing competency. Reassurance and controlled 
practice are useful ways of increasing self-reliance. 

The last concept to be mentioned here is self-assertion. 
Self-assertion (Heathers, 1955) expresses a need to "master tasks or to 
dominate over people."^ Essentially, mastery develops as a mechanism 
of gaining approval, after approval needs are acquired. The acquisition 
of dominance-needs and behavior may also be explained within the context 
of approval seeking. 



^ Ibid ., pp. 285-286. 
^Ibid., p. 289. 
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Work in the Field 

Studies within the dependence-independence dimension are 
rather difficult. Part of the difficulty arises from the fact that the 
same behavioral outcome might hold different positions in the line^ 
i.e., have different meanings, depending on the circumstances. A parti- 
cular aspect of behavior might be considered a sign of extreme depen- 
dency for a child twelve years of age, while it could be an indication 
of hi^i independence for a child five years old. A child of twelve who 
asks for his clothes mi^t be showing dependence, since he is supposed 
(under normal circimistances) to be able to get his clothes by himself. 

If a five-year-old child asks for his clothes in order to dress himself 
while his mother does something else, the same behavior might be a sign 
of independence. 

To increase the uniformity of research in this area, the types 
and intensity of behavior which are likely to be signs of either depen- 
dence or independence for different age or development levels need to 
be clarified. Only when these elements are adequately worked out, can 
the pertinent concomitants be understood in their proper perspective . 

The absense of standardized instruments is the first limiting condition 
in this work. Because of this problem almost every investigator is 
forced to develop his own operational definitions. Thus, results that 
are pooled in an attempt to come to general conclusions about overde- 
pendency's relationship to certain other variables, for example, could 
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conflict. The conflict need not necessarily mean that there is not a 
definite relation between the two dimensions. It mi^t be that differ- 
ent "things" will come under the term overdependency in the different 
works being pooled. Jfeny other sources of confusion can be found, which 
are more or less common to scientific work in any area. Sears, et al. 
(1965) show how, for example, a methodological problem likely to pass 
undetected can have extraordinary importance in conditioning the find- 
ings . They report : that : 



. • . the number of bids for attention when mother was busy 
was, on the average, about twice as great as when she was 
attentive. This finding exemplifies the principle that frus- 
tration induced by non-responsiveness of the mother is one of 
the determinants of attention seeking. From a methodological 
standpoint, however, the finding points to the fact that external 
stimulating conditions can make very great differences in a 
child's behavior, and thus can introduce distorting influences 
on presumed measures of trait qualities if the stimulating con- 
ditions are not held constant for all children or at least are 
not varied in a truly random fashion.^ 



A study by Seller (l 955 ) hi^li^ts a point which is a very 
good example of another important specific problem in the study of de- 
pendency. It has to do with what mi^t be termed the relation between 
separate dependence and independence measures for a single individual. 
Seller studied the connection between dependence and independence in 



^R. R. Sears, L. Rau, and 
Rearing (Cal.i Stanford University 



R. Alpert, Identification and Child 
Press, 1965), p» 25 • 
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young children (three and a half to five and a half years of age). 
Measures for dependence and independence were separately obtained. 
Children in this study showed significant differences from one another 
when compared on the basis of their composite dependence scores and 
their composite independence scores. The relationship between the two 
measures, dependence and independence (as a coefficient or correlation), 
v;as moderately negative (r = -. 53 ) • These findings suggested that a 
bipolarity assumption in the construction of measures of dependence and 
independence might be of doubtful value. 

Thus, a measure of dependency may be measuring different 
things. In addition, dependence and independence may involve different 
areas of behavior. We also have the problem of accuracy of the scale 
which purports to measure the child’s dependence level. 

In spite of possible limitations of research in this field, 
there have been some positive outcomes. A brief look at a small sample 
of the work done will give an idea of present trends. 

The Family 

Dependency studies in childhood are mostly connected to family 
life. The mechanics of the development of independence are rooted in 
the parent-child relationships at home. 7or this reason, it might prove 
useful to bring in some details concerning family variables which might 
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be involved in the process of the development of independence in the 
child . 

Bossard and Boll ( 1966 ) present a family classification list 
that gives a clear idea of the range of variation in family settings. 
Their list classifies family situations in relation to three general 
headings. Within each of them, they make pertinent subgroupings. The 
three main headings for classification are: intrafamily relations, 

family patterns, and external factors (see Table l). 

Lambert and Lambert (1964) list general ways in which specific 
child rearing practices tend to vary among families, including: 



( 1 ) the demands for responsibility made on children; the 
number and kinds of duties expected of them 

( 2 ) the emotionally positive behaviors of mothers to their 
children, such as praise, absence of physical punishment, 
and general warmth 

( 3 ) the degree of control demanded over aggression toward 
peers both inside and outside of the family 

(4) the degree of control over aggression and disobedience 
toward parents 

( 5 ) tLci extent to which the mother does the caretaking of 
babies 

(6) the extexit of her taking care of other children 

( 7 ) the degree of the mother's emotional stability (does she 
blow hot and cold?)6 



W. Lambert and W. E. Lambert, Social Psychology (New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), p. 13* 






TABLE i 

A CLASSIFICATION OF FAMILY SITUATIONS' 
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IntrAfamily Relationships 



Excess ‘Of; affection 



Normal-iaffecti'on 
Discrimination in affection 



Inconsistency of affection 

Displacement of affection 
Lack of affection 



Frank . rejection 
Repression 



Anarchy 
Confusion 
Approaching balance 



The possessive home 

The oversolicitous home 

The overindulgent home 

The companionable home 

The divided home 

The favored- child home 

The "impartial" home 

The bickering home 

The unreliable home 

The home with a new member 

The nagging home 

The frigid home 

The neglectful home 

The home of the unwanted child 

The mother-controlled home 

The father-dominated home 

The overly demanding home 

The child-dictated home 

The home with too many bosses 

The democratic home 



Family Patterns 



Size 


The large family 
The one- child family 


Organization 


The cooperative family 
The independent family 
The incomplete family 


Activity 


The nomadic family 

The "joiner" family 

The family of intelligentsia 

The "cliff-dweller" family 

The community-benefactor family 


Values and goals 


The social-climber family 
The materialistic family 
The overly religious family 
The scientific family 
The superstitious family 
The conventional family 

External Factors 


Socioeconomic status 


The inadequately financed home 
The suddenly wealthy home 
The large-inheritance home 
The mother-supported family 
The family marked by peculiar occupational 
characteristics 
The home of culture conflict 
The disgraced home 
The family in the public eye 


Neighborhood 


The farm family 

The small-town family 

The city family 

The summer resort family 

The misfit-in-the-neighborhood family 

The family in a substandard neighborhood 


Health 


The home of the invalid 
The home of the defective 



Source: Op. cit ., Bossard & Stoker, p. 291. 
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It may be assumed that differences in family situations might 
mean important differences in the child's experience. Each child is 
unique, which in itself is a basic source for behavior differential 
among children. The differences in home environment might possibly be, 
at least in some areas, the strongest single source of variation in 
children's behavior. Within the context of the home or family element 
as possible explanations of child dependency, some ideas have been 
pooled. Sears, et al. [ 1931 ) , with the help of some information about 
dependency collected as part of a broader work, could not find evidence 
to support a theory that the expression of warmth and affection by the 
mother to the young infant would increase the level of dependency, as 
they measured it. Moreover, they found some evidence of a positive re- 
lation between parental rejection and level of dependency. Their mea- 
sure of dependency was rather general however, and for this reason 
findings were not considered strong. Attention seeking by the child, 
wanting to be near the mother, and objection to separation were the 
areas considered for an overall rating of dependency. Sears, et al. 
( 1953 ) also reported a relationship between dependent behavior of the 
child at school and severity of weaning. These results and those re- 
ported by Wittenborn (l955) connecting dependence in 5-year-olds and 
parental t ' jection, are comparable. McCord, McCord and Verden ( 1962 ) 
found someDhing similar even though they recognized some possible 
limitations in the representativeness of their sample. They reported 
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that "lack of cohesion within the family, and parental rejection of the 

child apparently served to heighten, rather than to decrease, the 

T 

child's overt dependent behavior."' 

The above work taken as a whole shows a tendency for depen- 
dency to be somehow connected to conflict in the mother-child relations. 
It must be said nevertheless, that the authors themselves suggest more 
investigation before such results can be considered definite. 



Stability of Dependence 

Though the lasting effects of early life experience and behav- 
ior are what make its study so important, for the sake of brevity, only 
short excerpts will be mentioned here concerning the stability of behav- 
ior in relation to the problem of dependency. After that, some work 
connecting dependency with behavior in childhood, an area which will be 
nearer to this research project, will be considered. The amount of 
dependent behavior tends to decrease with age (Gewirtz, 19^8; Boehm, 
1947; Heathers, 1953; and Sears, et al., 1953)- It is not always clear 
though, if it is the amount of dependent behavior which is changing or 
if the si^s are being replaced by others. The fact that some types of 
dependent behavior are more "accepted" than others (Heathers, 1955) 

'^W. McCord, J. McCord and P. Verden, Familial and behavioral 
correlates of dependency in male children. Child Develpmt . , 19^2, 33 ^ 

p. 313 . 
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migh't explain why soigs dependent behavior tends to disappear. In work 
reported by Khgan and Moss (i960) concerning the stability of behavior 
froiD childhood to adult life^ it was revealed that dependent behavior 
was stable for women. For men the trend was only minimally stable. 

Over 60 percent of the correlations between childhood (ages 6-IO) depen- 
dency ratings and adult dependency ratings were significant among fe- 
males. For males only 9 percent of the correlations were significant. 

A study by McCord, McCord and Verden (1962) based on a sample of boys, 
reported that. 



In adulthood, the dependent boys were more likely to have ex- 
perienced a psychotic breakdown, althou^ they were not more 
likely to become alcoholic or criminal. To some degree, there- 
fore, we may consider dependent behavior in childhood (and its 
correlates of anxiety and sexual confusion) as an indicator of 
later pathology in adulthood.^ 



Some patterns of behavior when fixed are likely to last. The dependence 
behavior pattern might well fall within this category. The risks of not 
increasing the chances for a child to improve his behavior early, can 
be clearly estimated by Levy's comments (l 9 ^ 3 ) after some time working 
in the field; 



If the picture in infancy is held fast in its essential pat- 
terns throu^out life, the result would be the fixed -role of a demanding, 
selfish, tyrannical person, anticipating constant attention, affection 
and service j responding to denials of his wishes, or to req.uirement 



^Op. cit., McCord, et al., p. 325 • 
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to discipline, with impatience, outbursts of temper, or 
assaultj restless and completely at a loss in solitude where 
not immersed in a book; gifted in conversation and in use of 
every device through charm, wheedling, coaxing and bullying, 
in order to get his own way.^ 

Dependency and Social Behavior in Childhood 

Studies connecting dependency with other forms of behavior in 
childhood, and studies connecting dependency with peer status, are being 
frequently reported. Among them, McCollum, Marshall, and McCandless 
(1957^ P* ^13) ^ reported finding a positive relationship between a 
teacher’s rating of "mature dependency" in children and sociometric 
status, as measured on a test of creativity. Four- and five-year-old 
children were used in their study. In a study with 38 preschool child- 
ren, Marshall and McCandless (195T) found a negative relation between 
dependency and peer acceptance. Sociometric scores and teachers' judg- 
ments of children’s popularity were among the variables negatively 
correlated with dependency. In this study the measure of dependency 
was based on the observed number of social interactions with adults in 
free play nursery school situations. In I96I McCandless, Bilous, and 
Bennett reported on a study intended to relate popularity to dependency 



%. M. Levy, Relations of maternal overprotection to school 
grade and intelligence tests, Amer. J. of Orthopsychiatry , 19^3^ 3^ 

p. 26. 
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on adults^ and sex among preschool-aged children. The idea was to see 
if dependency would interfere with popularity for one sex more than for 
the other. The study used 23 boys and 32 girls. Popularity and emo- 
tional dependency were found to be negatively related. The same results 
were observed in relation to **total adult contacts and popularity. 

The index of adult dependency interfered more with the popularity of 
girls than with that of boys. 

Heathers (l955) in a study of 40 children (20 two -year-olds^ 
and 20 four- and five-year-olds in nursery school) found evidence that; 

" . . . emotional dependency on adults declines with age relative to 
dependence on other children. Also^ the data supported the hypothe- 
sis that clinging and affection seeking decline with age relative to 
attention or approval seeking. These results favor the interpretation 
that^ in the process of socialization^ emotional dependence tends to 
shift away from a passive^ "infantile*' dependence on adults toward a 
more active and assertive dependence on one's peers. 

Crandall, Preston and Kabsom (i 960 ) studied some possible 
antecedents of achievement motivation in 30 three-, four-, and five- 
year-old children (l9 boys and 11 girls) and their mothers. Children 
were observed in a nursery and at home. In addition, the mother's rela- 
tion to the child's behavior was studied. Kesults were summarized as: 



^^Glen Heathers, Emotional dependence and independence in 
nursery school play, J. of Genetic Psychol . , 1955, 87 , p. 37 . 
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(a) High achieving children were less dependent on adults for 
help and support. 

(b) The children's behaviors were moderately, but demonstrably, 
consistent from home to nursery school. 

(c) Mothers who frequently rewarded achievement efforts were 
less nurturant but no more or less affectionate than 
mothers who were less prone to do so. 

(d) Neither maternal affection nor independence training was 
predictive of the children's achievement behavior while 
direct maternal rewards of achievement efforts and 
approval-seeking were.^^ 

Rosenthal .(l9.66) studied, generalization. of behavior. Her results 
showed that generalization of dependent behavior from mother to stranger 
goes on a gradient. She found also that dependent behavior increased 
with increased anxiety, and that the higher the level of dependency on 
the mother, the higher the generalization to a stranger. 

The inter cultural aspects of dependency have been examined 
also. Boehm (l957) reports findings on dependency in a study using 
Swiss and American children. A total of 69 students (29 Swiss and 40 
Americans) constituted the sample. The study using the "method Cli- 
nique" showed some cultural differences. American children were eman- 
cipated from their own adults at an earlier age than the Swiss. They 
were less subjugated by adults and more dependent on peers, enjoyed 



Crandall, A. Preston, and A. Rabsom, Maternal reactions 
and the development of independence and achievement behavior in young 
children. Child Develpmt ., i960, p. 250. 
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freedom of thou^t and independence of judgment earlier, while develop- 
ing a more autonomous, and less complex, conscience. Some additional 
supporting evidence in this context has been discovered by Stendler 
( 195 ^) between American and French children. 

Minturn and Lambert (1964) completed a broad study of six 
different cuJ.tures regarding practices in raising children and their 
antecedents. A large amount of data was analyzed through a factor ana- 
lytical approach. This work concluded that generally, differences in 
the pressures that children met some of which, in our context, might be 
related to the phenomena of dependency, are due mostly to differences 
among mothers rather than among cultures. These findings, nevertheless, 
should not be taken to mean that cultural elements are of no importance. 
The authors ’ concluding remarks help make this clear while emphasizing 
the intracultural variations. 

Our message to psychologists from antropology is not to ignore 
the cultural context of individual behavior. Our message to 
antropologists from psychology is not to ignore the precise 
measurement of individuals that specifies variation of behavior 
among people who share a common culture. 

The scattered and limited pieces of research mentioned here, 
as a sample of work done in the field, do not show the essential 



IP 

'^Minturn, Lambert, et al.. Mothers of Six Cultures (New York: 
John Wiley, 1964) . 
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cohesiveness that might justify any attempt to come to a set of struc- 
tured principles. Only some general ideas can be seen. These include 
the follow ing: 

(1) There is tendency for dependency to show in the presence 
of some form of rejection. 

(2) Dependency behavior may last into later life. 

(3) Dependency upon adults correlates negatively with popu- 
larity among peers. 

( 4 ) The amount of independent behavior (and possibly the type) 
varies with age; the amount decreases with age. 

(5) Some dependent behavior in the home generalizes to out- 
of-the-home situations, though with less intensity. 

It is evident that in all areas concerning the study of independence 
more work is needed before clear trends can be established and proper 
integration with other areas of child development can proceed. Among 
other things, uniformity of operational definitions and standard instru 
ments for the assessment of level of dependence or independence are 
badly needed. While dealing with a very restricted portion of the 
problem — the relation between independence and social behavior in a 
school setting — the present project purported to open the way toward a 
measuring instrument. 



C H A P T E K 



III 



METHODOLOGY 



This project vas intended to serve three basic purposes: 



(1) to allow author direct research experience with small 
children^ 

(2) to add some evidence to the study of behavioral school- 
setting concomitants of child dependency, and, 

( 3 ) to provide the first step in the the development of an 
instrument that could have wide application in the iden- 
tification of out -of -the -norm cases within the dependence- 
independence dimension among small children (approximately 
ages 2 to 10 years). The instrument is intended to be 

of use in the study of personality, general adjustment, 
and learning problems among small children. 



Definition of Terms 



The basic concepts in this project will have the following 
operational definitions: 



( 1 ) Level of independence— A total score accumulated on the 
basis of the child's behavior in the home. The mother 
provided information covering the following three basic 

areas : 



4'he author’s research experience in the educational field has 
mostly involved children from the to grade up and adults in the school 
system in Puerto Rico. 
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(a) physical independence (getting dressed without help, 
combing his hair, and the like), 

(b) emotional independence (relative absence of behavior 
such as crying, sitting in lap, etc.)^ 

(c) making decisions, such as selecting clothes to wear, 
deciding on a birthday present, etc. (see Appendix l) . 

(2) Social Behavior — 

(a) Social competence: teacher's estimated rank of the 

child's social competence (manners and conduct in 
the room and in play situations). Ranking was done 
within each school group. 

(b) Popularity: teacher's estimated rank of the child's 

popularity within his group. 

(c) Interpersonal and communicative competence: total 

score on selected items from Cervenka's Rating of 
Interpersonal and Communicative Competence (see 
Appendix III) . 

(d) Status among peers: total score based on peers' 

choice of subject to play with them or to sit by 
their side. 

(e) School adjustment: total score on Cervenka's General 

Inventory of Social, Personal and Emotional Adjust - 
ment, Part II: Record of Observation of School 

Adjustment and Behavior (see Appendix II). 

(3) Intelligence level — 

(a) the teacher's estimated rank of child's level of 
intelligence within his group. 

(b) total score on the Stanford-Binet Test of Intelli - 
gence , Form LM. 

( 4 ) Grade — 

Teachers* rankings based on his(her) estimates of child's 

achievement during the year. 




Hypotheses 
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Several hypotheses were tested in this project. Hypotheses 
were based on the general trends of findings in previous research in 
the field. 

(1) Level of independence will differentiate ethnic groups. 
Banking order will be Negro > Anglo > Mexican. 

(2) Level of independence will correlate pos.it ively with each 
one of the ineasures of social behavior? 

(a) teacher's estimated rank of child's social competence 

(b) teacher's estimated rank of child's popularity 

(c) Interpersonal and Communicative CoD 5 )etence score 

(d) status among peers 

(e) school adjustment 

(3) For high dependent girls, status among peers will be 
lower than for high dependent boys. 

(4) Intelligence will correlate positively with level of 
independence. 

(5) Achievement will correlate positively with level of 
independence. 

(6) Age will correlate positively with level of independence. 

Of the hypotheses listed, number one does not follow clearly from re- 
search findings herein reported. This hypothesis is connected to 
cultural differences. Two factors were considered as a basis for the 



rank order predicted: 
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(1) Two primary conditions within the Negro family situation 
should help the child to help himself at an earlier age. 
Firsts the mother is forced to assume the role of only 
parent because of divorce or separation. As a result of 
the aforementioned condition of being the only parent, 
frequent absence from the home on the part of the mother 
is quite common. Thus the child spends less time with 
her. Secondly, there tends to be a larger number of 
children in the Negro family, which provides more com- 
pany for the child aside from the mother. 

( 2 ) Some studies have reported the Anglo group to be more 
independent than some other cultural groups. Based on 
such findings, an examination of the Latin-American 
tradition of closer family ties will then make the 
Mexican more likely to be less independent than the 
Negro and the Anglo. 

f 



Administrative Procedure 



Originally, this project was intended to include a sample of 
60 children with equal representation of the three ethnic groups (Anglo, 
Mexican, and Negro). It was intended also to include the same number 
of girls as boys. Later, when an inventory of the Head Start groups in 
the Austin Independent School District was made, some changes were found 
necessary. In the first place, some of the groups were involved in 
other types of special activities in which case the addition of another 
one would not have been the best for them nor for the project. Secondly, 
groups of children were usually 15 in number, and it seemed better to 
use the groups as a whole. In the thi 2 ?d place, fewer Anglos were found 
in the Head Start groups in Austin. After carefu... consideration, five 



■ ' ^ 
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groups totalling 75 children were used. One child was later discarded 
because the parents moved and the measure of dependency could not be 
obtained.^ Of the five groups of children in the sample, two were 
Mexican (with one Anglo child in one of them), one was entirely Negro, 
and two were a mixture of the three ethnic groups. Each sex was almost 
equally represented in all the groups . 

Preparation of Instruments and Collection of Data 

As soon as the project was authorized by the Austin Indepen- 
dent School District, the author started making short visits to the 
groups in order to become better acquainted with the children. Mean- 
while, the instruments to be used were prepared. 

After examination of some of the lists of items used in 
assessing the level of dependency in several projects, a list of 82 
items was prepared as a preliminary instrument to be used in assessing 
the level of independence of the subjects.^ This list was intended to 
cover three basic areas: 



p 

Four other students are not included in some of the basic 
analyses because of missing information. Unless otherwise specified, 
therefore, the analyses include only 70 subjects. 

^More details on the work with this instrument are presented 
later. See pp. 53-55. 
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(1) Instrumental dependence; i.e., assistance in taking a 
bath, getting dressed, and so forth. 

( 2 ) Emotional dependence; i.e., crying when mother leaves 
home, sitting on her lap, following mother around, etc. 

( 3 ) Basic decisions such as deciding what clothes to wear, 
deciding hour to go to bed, selecting a small birthday 
gift for a friend, etc. 

This first list of items was checked and prepared in the form 
of a questionnaire and tried with four mothers . The trial proved that 
some items needed clarification, some were not pertinent, and some 
needed to be added. The final list included 72 items. This instrument 
■will be identified as Inventory of Dependent and Independent Behavior 
(IDIB), hereafter. This was the basic instrument used to obtain infor- 
mation from the mothers concerning the children's dependent behavior.. 
While the mother interviews were being conducted, other items were dis- 
covered which were not sufficiently adequate. Some lacked clarity, 
others involved imnecessary duplication, and still others lacked dis- 
criminating power, as all children performed at the same level (the 
highest) with them. After all the mother interviews were conducted, 
such items were discarded. This scrutiny left ^7 items that were con- 
sidered usable. The list of those items is shown in Appendix I. 

To acquire information about the children's behavior in 
school, six sources were used. For detailed behavior in school, an 
instrument that has been developed by Edward Cervenka^ seemed very 

^Inventory of Social, Personal and Emotional Adjustment, Part 
II; Record of Observation of School Adjustment and Behavior (ROSi^) 
(see Appendix II). 
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adequate. Hopefully, the project would add useful data for refinement 
of the instrument as well. This instrument was filled out by the 
teachers for each individual child during the last two months of the 
school year. The questionnaires were filled out at such a time as to 
give the teachers ample opportunity to observe all the pertinent behav- 
ior in the children in each of their groups. The instrument included 
78 items. Some sections of another instrument by Cervenka^ were used 
to acquire additional information about the children. A set of five 
pictures was used with this instrument. The pictures shown to the 
child (in order of presentation) were: 

(1) a black puppy 

(2) two children brushing their teeth 

(3) a clown 

( 4 ) a boy dreaming about playing Indians (to be used with 
males), and a girl dreaming about a birthday party (to 
be used with girls) 

The children were taken individually for a 15-minute talk with the ob- 
server, using the pictures as the topic. The pictures were shown to 
the child, one at a time. The observer was interested in seeing if the 
child would show evidence of fear, anxiety or nervousness, and in assess- 
ing his ability to communicate with an adult on a one-to-one basis. 

bating of Interpersonal and Communicative Competence (RICC) 
(see Appendix III). 



Immediately after the interview the observer filled out an 
observation form for each child* After that^ the next child was called* 
The children were to think of this part of the project as a "game*" 
Appendix III shows the list of behaviors checked for each child in this 
part of the project* 

Another kind of information was obtained directly from the 
children. It concerned peer preferences* Again, each child was called 
individually for a game "about which they could not tell the other 
children*" Each subject was asked: 

(1) "Which two children would you prefer to be seated by 
your side all the time, if you could decide j" 

(2) "Which two children would you select to play with, all 
the time, if you could decide that*" 

This information was recorded on a 3 ^ 5 card for each child* 

The fourth source of information was the teacher* Each teach- 
er was given four sets of cards per group and asked to rank the children 
in each of her groups according to four criteria: 

(1) ranking the children according to what the teacher con- 
sidered the popularity of each child within his group 
to be; 

(2) ranking according to social competence (conduct with 
other children, discipline, manners, and the like); 

(3) ranking according to the teacher's estimate of the 
child's intelligence (teacher had no information of 
children's iQ's); 




(4) ranking according to the grade teacher would have given 
the children (only on the basis of achievement) if such 
a grade were to be given. 

Some additional data concerning the families of the subjects 
was collected. It was obtained from the application forms filled out by 
the parents for admittance of their child( children) to the Head Start 
Program . 

The last data was an LM form of the Stanford-Binet Test of 
Intelligence administered to each child. 

Processing the Information 

Information collected was edited before the school year was 
over^ and several additional visits were made to the parents ^ to the 
groups, and to the teachers to clarify details, or add missing informa- 
tion. A general appraisal of the data was then made to establish the 
general pattern of findings. Meanwhile, basic information was coded 
and transferred to punched cards. Total scores were obtained for each 
child on each specific variable. Such scores included the independence 
score, school adjustment score, status among peers score, IQ, Interper - 
sonal and Communicative Competence score, and the four ranking scores 
made by the teachers. These scores were then used to compute the 



desired statistics. 









^ Correlation coefficients (and the corresponding means and 

£ 

f standard deviations) vere computed between all the variables. Pertinent 

I tests of significance were done. For the two major instruments^ i.e.^ 

t 

•? 

' the IDIB and Cervenka’s ROSAB, factor analysis was done in or^er to 

t group items in basic areas. The principal axis method was used in 

L' 

; factor analyzing the data. Rotation of axis was done by the varimax 

I 

I method . 
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^Authorization was obtained from Mr. Edward Cervenka to run 

T factor analysis with his instrument in order to use it in the future, 

l| while getting more information to work in the next steps of the develop- 

^ ment of the scale for the assessment of level of independence. 
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FINDINGS 



The findings in this study are presented under three general 

headings : 

(1) Characteristics of the sample 

(a) the schools 

( b ) the family 

(c) general characteristics of the subjects 

(2) The test of the hypotheses 

(3) The development of the scale 

The Schools 

The five Head Start groups used in this study came from three 
elementary schools in the Austin Independent School District. One of 
the schools (Campbell Elementary School) is located close to the central 
core of the city. The population in the neighborhood where the school 
is located is essentially Negro, One group was used from this school. 
All of these children were Negro, which is the dominant ethnic group in 
the population of the whole school. The second school in the sample 
(Palm Elementary School) is located near the business center of the 
city. It was the traditional school of the city in the past. Its present 

34 
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enrollment is essentially Mexican-American and comes from the eastern 
side of Austin, immediately south of the Negro neighborhood in which 
the previous school is located. Two groups were used from this school 
(totalling 29 children, 28 of whom were of Mexican origin). The other 

child was an Anglo girl. 

The third school (Mathews Elementary School) is located to 
the west of Austin, within a mixed ethnic and socioeconomic residential 
area . This is the only school in which the three ethnic groups are 
found in significant proportions . Two groups were used from this 
school. These included 9 Anglo children, l4 children of Mexican- 
American origin and 7 Negroes (a total of 30 children). 

The Family 

Very little information was collected concerning the family. 
Some of the information provided by the application forms for admission 
to the Head Start Program was used. The idea was to avoid adding any- 
thing to the interview which could reduce the mother’s willingness to 
provide information of a more pertinent nature. 

Sex of Guardian 

The information concerning sex of guardian on the application 
form provided an indirect index of the marital status of the parents. 
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This information is not exact. The only thing that can be ascertained 
is that when a female guardian is reported, one of the following is 
involved: divorce, separation, or, in some cases, no evidence of a 

male in the form of guardian or provider. It seems, moreover, that 
some technicalities of marital status can be quite misleading in some 
of the cases. The terms divorce and separation in an application form 
might involve different actual arrangements among different families. 
This information should, therefore, be taken cautiously. 

Information about sex of guardian was obtained for 67 of the 
subjects in the sample. Of those, 51 cases reported a male guardian 
and 16 a female. The presence of a female guardian was more common 
among Negro children, especially at the Campbell School. In this group 
twelve of the families reported the sex of the guardian, and of those 
twelve, seven reported a female. Among the 39 Mexican-American families 
who reported a guardian, six reported females. Five of the six were 
from the 26 Mexican-American families of Palm School children. No Anglo 
family reported a female guardian. 

Mathews School showed the lowest rate of female guardians with 
l4 percent. The corresponding rates among all the families in each of 
the other schools was I 9 percent at Palm and 58 percent at Campbell, 













Family Income 



As was the case with the sex of guardian, the information con- 
cerning family income should also be taken cautiously* In the first 
place, the income reported usually came from the guardians or from a 
•y 03 _f’ai *0 agency* There was no information as to whether or not any other 
income might have been directly or indirectly involved (i*e*, from other 
adults in the family who were working)* In addition to that, income by 
itself is not a good estimate of the family’s financial situation* The 
family income should be related to the number of persons dependent upon 
it* On the basis of information collected in this study there is no 
assurance of either the real family income or the exact number of per- 
sons per family* For this study, however, the information regarding 
income was not extremely important* With very rare exceptions it was 
evident, from observations made at the interviews, that almost all the 
families were from a very low socioeconomic bracket* There were only 
six cases among the 7 ^ families, that could possibly be considered as 
being outside the very low socioeconomic group in terms of observable 
standards of living* Table 11 of Appendix IV shows the income reported. 

Number of Children i n the Family 
and their Age Range 

The number of children per family showed considerable varia- 
tion among the families of Mexican origin and among the Negroes (l to 10 







children) * Among the Anglos the number ranged from 2 to 5 children per 
family. The average number of children per family was hipest among 
the Mexicans next among the Anglos (^.O), and last among the 

Negroes (3»T)» No information was collected connecting the number of 
children with the age of the mother, so these averages do not necessar- 
ily mean a real deviation from any general trend concerning the number 
of children that might be common among the different ethnic groups . 

For purposes of this study the main interest was the number of 
siblings in the families of the subjects and their age variation. For 
this last area of interest (age variation), a mean of birth-time inter- 
val between siblings^ was computed. This was done by subtracting the 
age of the youngest child in the family from that of the oldest. These 
differences were then added for each ethnic group and the sum divided 
by the total number of children in the corresponding ethnic groups . 

The average birth-time interval was I.3 for the Negro children, I.5 for 
the Mexican-Amer leans, and I.7 for the Anglos. The groups were there- 
fore similar in terms of age relationships between siblings. 



^his is the average number 
for the children in each family. The 
are in age. 



of years between the 
index shows how near 



days of birth 
the children 
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General Characteristics of the Subjects 



Sex and Age 

The 70 ^ subjects -were divided evenly in terms of sex. Their 
ages (in months) ranged from a low of 66 months to a high of 85 * The 
mean age for the whole sample of "JO children was 7^*2 months with 3»90 
as standard deviation. The 35 males had a mean age of 75*6 months with 
a standard deviation of 3»1^> mean age of females was 7^*^ with a 
standard deviation of 4.45* Table 11 of Appendix IV summarizes the 
basic characteristics of the subjects. 

Ethnicity 

Forty of the seventy subjects were Mexican-Americans, 21 were 
Negroes, and 9 were Anglos. Of the subjects of Mexican-American 
origin, 19 were males and 21 females. Among the Negroes, 11 were males 
and 10 females. Five of the 9 Anglos were males. 



%his is the basic group from which all the information con- 
nected to the hypotheses was obtained. For the other four subjects 
some information was missing. They are included only in the rank cor- 
relations between the four rankings made by the teachers. 




Intelligence 



Form LM of the Stanford-Binet Test of Intelligence vas admin- 
istered to each of the subjects in the sample. The examiners reported 
no evidence of a child who did not understand the basic instructions of 
the test. Some of the children of Mexican-American origin evidenced, 
as was expected, more difficulty than the rest of the sample. This fact 
should be taken into consideration when comparing the IQ score means 
for the different groups. The IQ score for Anglos showed the hipest 
mean ( 101. 89). This group also showed the hipest standard deviation 
(15.60). Mean IQ for the Negro and Mexican-American groups was almost 
equal (84.14 and 83. 13, respectively). Standard deviations were 12.96 
for the IQ scores among the Negroes and 11.48 for the scores among the 
Mexican-Americans. The children of Mexican origin showed the lowest IQ 
(though similar to the mean for the Negro) and the lowest standard 
deviation. 



The Test of the Hypotheses 

The first hypothesis predicted differences in level of inde 
pendence between the three ethnic groups. The following order was 
predicted: Negro > Angla> Mexican. The mean scores for level of 

independence for the three groups was as follows: 
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Ethnic Group 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


Anglo 


159.3 


21.9 


Mexican 


172.1 


21.7 


Negro 


17^.5 


22.1 



It can be seen that the mean for the Negro group is somewhat larger than 
for the Anglo, and similar to the mean score for the Mexican-American. 
None of the differences were large enough, however, to be considered 
significant in the base of "t" tests. The null hypothesis of no differ- 
ence between the groups could not be rejected with this evidence. 

The second hypothesis connected level of independence with 
social behavior in the school setting. Five different measures of so- 
cial behavior were obtained: 

(1) social competence, as estimated by the teacher 

(2) popularity within the group, as estimated by the teacher 

(3) a communication competence based on a short interview 

(4) a status among peers score, based on each subject's 
expressed choice of peers to sit by his side or to play 
with him 

(5) a social adjustment score, based on Cervenka's schedule 

The first two of these five measures were given in the form of a rank. 
For this reason they were analyzed separately and not as part of the 
composite score formed by the other three, which are on the base of 
scores . The correlations obtained in the analysis of each of these two 
variables with level of inde^pendence were toe small. Only one of them 
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was significantly different from zero (n = , 30 , p < . 05 , one-tail test 
for l4 d.f.). Table 2 shows the coefficients of correlations obtained* 
A pooled score was obtained for the other three variables. 
Coefficients of correlation were then computed for the pertinent group- 
ings: total sample, groups by sex, ethnicity, age, and IQ. Correla- 

tions obtained were as follows: 



Group 



Coefficients of 
Correlation of Composite 

Measure and Level of Number of 

Independence Subjects 



Total 



.28** 



TO 



Sex 

Male 

Female 

Ethnicity 

Anglo 

Mexican 

Negro 

Age Group*** 

Less than 75 months 
75 months and above 
Intelligence Level*** 

Mentally Defective or Borderline 
Low average or higher 
Level of Independence 
Less than the mean 
Mean or above 



.19 

.33* 



.40 

.35**- 

.12 



.25 

.22 



.14 

.28* 



.39* 

.21 



35 

35 

9 

40 
21 

41 
29 

27 
43 

28 

42 



* Significant at the .05 percent level. 

** Significant at the .025 percent level. 

*** Only two groups were formed, dividing at the mean, since more divi- 
sions would have reduced the number of subjects in the groups too 
much. Low average was included with the higher poup to avoid put- 
ting too many Mexican-Americans in a low group since their IQ’s were 
likely to have underestimated their abilities. 



o 







TABLE 2 




Social Competence 



Mathews I 
Mathews II 
Palm I 
Palm II 
Campbell 



,02 
.34 
.25 
.23 
.5 p 



.05 



-.21 

.01 

,31 

,39 

-.10 



15 

14 

14 

13 

14 






The correlation between the distribution of the composite 
scores and the level of independence for the total sample was signifi- 
cantly different from zero. It was not, however, very high. When 
subgroups were used it was observed that usually only one of them 
attained or approached significance. As with the correlation for the 
total sample, none of these correlations (including those significantly 
different from zero) was large. The set of correlations obtained with 
the composite scores formed by the three measures showed exactly the 
same absolute values when only two of the measures^ were used to form 
another composite score. This analysis using only two measures seemed 
pertinent when it was observed that the correlations between level of 
independence and one of the three pooled variables (the communicative 
competence) were nonsignificant for the total sample and for all the 
subgroups considered.^ The other two variables, school adjustment and 
status among peers, when correlated separately with level of indepen- 
dence showed patterns nearly identical with those obtained when the two 
were pooled. Table 3 presents the correlations obtained in each case. 

In two of the subgroupings presented in Table 3 a shifting is 
observed. In the first of the two cases, i.e., in the ethnic groups. 



3rOSAB and IDIB. 

^The absence of a relationship between 3.evel of independence 
and this measure mi^t have been due to the fact that the observer, the 
authoi , had become too familiar with the subjects by the time of the 
interview . 
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the Mexican-Americans show the only significant correlation for school 
adjustment while for status among peers, the only significant correla- 
tion is among the Negroes. A similar shifting occurs in the groups by 
age. In trying to clarify these phenomena, subsequent analyses were 
done with subdivisions by sex within the groups involved. Tables k and 
5 show that in all cases the strength of the correlations was concen- 
trated among the female groups. In Table 4, for example, it can be 
seen that the correlation between level of independence and school ad- 
justment for the Mexican-American females is .44 (p < .025) while only 
.18 for the males. Among the Negroes, for status among peers, the cor- 
relation for females is .62 (p < .05) while for the Negro males it is 
-.01. In the groupings by age level within sex, the younger females 
(less than 75 months) showed a correlation of ,43 (p < *05) for school 
adjustment and only -.05 for status among peers (Table 5) * In older 
females, status among peers showed a correlation of .59 (p < *01) ^nd 
school adjustment shows only .21. The males did not show significant 
differences in this analysis . The results obtained made it clear that 
the two measvTes (school adjustment and status among peers) were showing 
the same basic pattern of relation with level of independence. Since 
these last two measures were the most refined among the five used,*^ 
conclusions in relation to the hypothesis being tested would rely more 

^See page 44, 




footnote 4. 
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TABLE 4 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDEPENDENCE AND SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT AND 
STATUS AMONG PEERS FOR THE GROUPS, BY SEX AND ETHNICITY 

Variables Correlated Male Female 



Anglo (N =5) (N = 4) 

Independence with: 

School Adjustment .709 -.205 

Status Among Peers .313 -.749 

Mexican (N = 19) (N = 21) 

Independence with: 

School Adjustment .178 .441 

p < .025 

Status Among Peers .198 .296 

Negro (N = 11) (N = 10) 

Independence with: 

School Adjustment -.125 .213 

-.009 .619 

p < .05 



Status Among Peers 
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TABLE 5 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDEPENDENCE AND SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT AND 
STATUS AMONG PEERS FOR THE GROUPS, BY SEX AND AGE 



Variables Correlated 



Male 



Female 



Independence with: 
School Adjustment 

Status Among Peers 



Independence with: 
School Adjustment 



Less than 75 months 


(N = 24) 


(N = 17) 




.139 


.434 
p < .05 




-.037 


-.048 


75 months and above 


(N = 11) 


(N = 18) 




.011 


.214 




-.391 


.587 

p < .01 



Status Among Peers 



on their results. 



These results point toward a positive correlation^ 
though not high^ between social behavior and level of independence. It 
should be noted^ nevertheless^ that the highest correlations were ob- 
served among the female children^ the youngest and the highest of the 
two groups in terms of intelligence level. This trend for the correla- 
tions to be higher among these particular groups will be explained 
later . 

The third hypothesis predicted that high dependent girls 
would be lower in status among peers than high dependent boys. To test 
this hypothesis it would have been well to take the cases of extreme 
dependence where any possible effects would be more clearly evident. 

The size of the sample in this study made taking extreme cases such as 
all the subjects one standard deviation above or below the mean of the 
distribution of scores for level of independence in each of the groups 
not practical. Due to this limitation the sample was divided into two 
groups according to sex^ and then the distribution for level of indepen- 
dence for each sex was divided at the mean. The group lower than the 
mean in the distribution of scores by sex was taken as the high depen- 
dent group in each case. 

The mean score for status among peers in the high dependent 
groups of males and females^ and the corresponding standard deviation 



were: 



High dependent males 
High dependent females 



Mean 



SD 

6.7 k,0 

5.1 5.0 

A "t" test of the difference between these two means showed no evidence 
contrary to a null hypothesis of no difference between means for status 
among peers, for high dependent males and high dependent females. 
Analysis with subgroupings within sex and level of independence was not 
intended because the number of subjects was too small. 

Hypothesis U predicted a positive correlation between intel- 
ligence and level of independence. This hypothesis and the next one, 
which predicted a high correlation between achievement and level of 
independence, will be examined at the same time, though independently. 

Even though the most objective information obtained about 
intelligence of the subjects was the IQ score obtained from Form LM of 
the Stanford-Binet Test of Intelligence , some additional information 
obtained from the teachers will be examined. 

The coefficients of correlation obtained between the level of 
independence and the IQ scores, for the main groups were as follows: 
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Correlation Between Level Number of 
Group of Independence and IQ Subjects 



Total 


.00 


TO 


Sex 


xoales 


-.31 p < .05 


35 


Females 


.29 


35 


Ethnicity 


Anglo 


-.20 


9 


Mexican 


.12 


40 


Negro 


.22 


21 


Age Level 


r 




Less than 75 months 


-.08 


4l 


75 months or more 


-.17 


29 



It can be seen that these results show no evidence against a 
null hypothesis of no correlation between intelligence and level of in- 
dependence. The analysis with the information in the rank orders estab- 
lished by the teachers in relation to achievement and estimates of 
intelligence for the children in each group yielded somewhat different 
results. The coefficients of correlation obtained in this case were: 



School and 
Group 



Coefficient of Correlation Between Number of 

Level of Independence and: Subjects 

Intelligence Achievement 



Mathews I 


-.16 






-.14 




15 


Mathews II 


.58 


P 


< .025 


.78 


p < .005 


14 


Palm I 


.52 


P 


< .05 


.40 




13 


Palm II 


.63 


P 


< .01 


.64 


p < .01 


l4 


Campbell 


.27 






.26 




l4 



There is some experimental evidence (Baldwin, 19^2, and others) to 



suggest that IQ as measured by tests of intelligence, and teachers’ 
estimates of children’s intelligence may not show a high correspondence. 
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The discrepancy observed in the two series of correlations should there- 
fore be taken very cautiously. The most objective evidence nevertheless 
points toward no correlation between the two variables. Concerning 
achievement and level of independence^ based on the coefficients of cor- 
relation obtained, the results are inconclusive. The above tabular 
presentation shows no definite pattern in the set of correlations. The 
last hypothesis (6) predicted a positive correlation between age and 
level of independence. The correlations obtained here were all posi- 
tive. For the total sample, the correlation observed was .22 (nonsigni- 
ficant) . For the groups by sex, the correlations were .38 and .l 4 for 
males and females, respectively, \vith 35 d.f. in each of the groups by 
sex, the correlation of .3S xs significant (p < .O25). Among the groups 
by ethnicity, the hipest and only significant correlation was observed 
among the Mexican-Americans ( . 4 l p < .025 i’or 38 d.f«). It can be said 
in conclusion that there is a slight tendency for a positive correlation 
between age and level of independence, within the age range of the 
sample studied. 

The general pattern of the findings in relation to the hypo- 
theses considered in this project makes some basic consistency evident. 
Level of independence shows a trend to correlate positively with the two 
basic measures considered, i.e., social adjustment and status among 
peers . Level of independence does not seem to be a function of level 
of intelligence, and shows a trend to correlate positively with age 
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level. The pattern of findings is^ however, less definite than the 
author's eJipectancies. It will be seen later that the relationships 
observed may not have been more definite due possibly to limitations of 
the basic instrument. 

The Work with the Scale 

This work with the scale will be presented in two parts; 

(1) The work with IDIB 

(2) Factor analysis for Cervenka's ROSAB to measure school 
adjustment . 

The first part will contain two sections; 

(a) The Inventory of Dependent and Independen t Behavior 
(IDIB) for this Project. 

(b) The statistical analysis. 

The Inventory for this Project 

The Items. The basic idea in the item construction phase of this pro- 
ject was to provide a wide range of small pieces of the behavior common 
to small children in relation to mother and father. The focus was on 
the type of behavior that is commonly considered as belonging in the 
dependence-independence dimension. In this sense, on the basis of the 
current theoretical approaches, three areas were considered for coverage. 
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These areas were: instrumental independence,^ emotional independence, 

and a section on simple decision making. Approximately I50 items were 
prepared, 80 of which were considered for inclusion in a preliminary 
instrument. After four interviews with parents of children similar to 
those included in the sample, revisions were made to clarify, discard, 
and add items. An instrument with 72 items was then prepared. 

With the completion of the interviews, the second part of the 
item work proceeded. First, all schedules were examined to detect those 
items which without any statistical analysis could be identified as use- 
less for any of the following reasons: 



(1) were not pertinent in a considerable number of cases, 
i.e., items related to the telephone which many families 
did not have, or items related to the father who was 
absent totally or frequently from many homes 

(2) were always rated the hipest possible according to the 
parents (These items were too simple for children their 
age, i.e., drinking from a cup, turning li^ts on and 
off, and the like.)' 

( 3 ) were not clear in defining the condition intended, i.e., 
sleeps alone, which was intended to give an idea of the 



^ith this instrument only one score was obtained. This score 
was based on a five-points-per-item maximum score for either maximum 
presence of positive (independent item type of behavior) or absence of 
negative (dependent -type of behavior). 

"^This type of item, even though it could not be used in the 
analyses of the instrument, will be kept in the instrument since they 
belong to younger age levels which will be within the range of the 
final instrument age range, i.e., 3 to 10 years. 
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child's detachment from others, had no meaning in such 
cases as homes with two bedrooms and five to ten children. 

In these cases sleeping with others was a must. 

This scrutiny left only 47 items answered for all children, which had a 
minimum of discrimination (at least some children did not rank the 
highest) and which otherwise appeared sufficiently clear. These 4? 
items were scored and the scores transferred to punched cards for 
machine analysis. 

The Statistical Analysis 

Items Means and Variation . Means and standard deviations were computed 
for each of the 47 items for the 70 subjects taken as a whole. The 
means ranged from a minimum of 1.48 to a maximum of 4.58. The standard 
deviations ranged from I.03 to 1.84. Table 6 shows the means and stan- 
dard deviations obtained for the total sample. 

The distribution of item means for the total sample was as 

follows ; 



Means Number of Items 



< 2.5 


2 


2.5 - 2.99 


7 


3.0 - 3-‘t9 


10 


3.5 - 3.99 


9 


4.0 - 4.49 


15 


4.5 + 


4 
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TABLE 6 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE :TB4S IN THE 
INVENTORY OF DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT BEHAVIOR 



Item Number 


Mean 


SD 


1 


3.7 


1.17 


2 


4.4 


1:20 


3 


4.3 


1.21 


4 


4.4 


1.13 


5 


4.6 


1.08 


6 


2.7 


1.32 


7 


4.4 


1.31 


8 


3.8 


1 .42 


9 


3.2 


1.84 


10 


4.7 


.95 


11 


4.0 


1.39 


12 


3.2 


1.54 


13 


3.2 


1.47 


14 


3.3 


1.73 


15 


2.8 


1.68 


16 


2.7 


1.35 


17 


1.5 


1.02 


18 


2.8 


1.56 


19 


3.4 


1.25 


20 


3.2 


1.54 


21 


3.1 


1.64 


22 


4.0 


1.39 


23 


3.6 


1.46 


24 


2.8 


1.46 


25 


2.3 


1.29 


26 


2.5 


1.36 


27 


4.6 


1.01 


28 


4.1 


1.62 


29 


4.4 


1.12 


30 


3.1 


1.32 


31 


4.4 


1.12 


32 


3.9 


1.21 


33 


3.3 


1.29 


34 


3.6 


1.39 


35 


3.7 


1.32 


36 


4.2 


1.25 


37 


4.2 


1.11 


38 


4.5 


1.03 


39 


4.2 


1.18 


40 


3.2 


1.25 


41 


2.8 


1.31 


42 


3.5 


1.33 


43 


3.5 


1.61 


44 


4.1 


1.41 


45 


4.3 


1 .11 


46 


4.2 


1.42 


47 


3.7 


1.54 
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A concentration of high, means can be observed in the distribution. 

This is ev 3 .dence that a large percentage of the items belonged to a 
younger age level. It should be remembered that some other items had 
been discarded because their mean was 5*0 (the highest possible). The 
fact that many items belonged to a younger age level can be more clearly 
seen in the distribution of means by sex and age level (Table 7 ). 

The distribution of item means for sex and age level showed 
that most item means were higher than 2.0 in the four distributions and 
a considerable amount had means between 4.0 and 5* Eleven of the 47 
items had means between 4«4 and 5* for the male distribution. Fourteen 
of the 47 for the older age groups (75 + months) had means between 4.4 
and also. There were also high but less extreme means for the 
other two distributions^ females and the younger group ( 75). 

Additional analysis of items by sex and age groups was done 
to detect items that would have better discriminatory power for one sex 
than for the other, or for one age level than for the other. Since the 
age range in this sample was not wide, only two age levels were used: 
less than 75 months, and 75 months or more. "T" tests to determine the 
significance of absolute differences between means for items by sex, or 
between age levels, were computed for some of the items. The results 
obtained suggested that a difference of .5 was frequently near the .05 
level of significance. Based on that evidence it was considered 
sufficient to label an item as belonging to the group where its mean was 
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TABLE 7 

DISTRIBUTION OF ITEMS MEANS FOR EACH SEX 
AND AGE LEVEL 



Mean Score 



Male 



Females 



< 75 
months 



75+ 

months 




1.4 - 1.6 1 

1.7 - 1.9 

2.0 - 2.2 1 

2.3 - 2.5 1 

2.6 - 2.8 6 

2.9 - 3.1 6 

3.2 - 3.4 6 

3.5 - 3'.7 5 

3.8 - 4,0 2 

4,1 - 4,3 7 

4.4 - 4,6 8 

4.7 - 4.9 3 



1 



4 
1 

5 

6 

5 
8 

11 

6 



1 



4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

4 

12 

4 



1 

1 





O^OOCjJvOO'O'-I^Cji) 
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higher, if it differed from the other mean by .5 or more. Considering 
the preliminary nature of this first phase of the work this "rule of 
thumb" was adequate enough. Nevertheless, since the standard deviations 
were the determining elements, the items where the standard deviations , 
differed significantly (F values with probabilities around . 05 ) were 
checked independently of the size of their mean differences as a 
complement to our "rule of thumb." In most of these cases ceiling 
effects were observed indicating that almost all of the subjects in a 
group were attaining the highest possible scores and therefore such 
items show very small standard deviations. (The means and standard 
deviations for the items, by sex, and age levels are presented in 
Tables 8 and 9*) 

On the basis of the analysis, 8 items were labeled "female" 
and 8 items were labeled "male." The other items were considered 
common. In terms of age level, 8 items belonged in the older group and 
2 items in the younger group. The other items were considered common. 
The labeled items were the following: 

Sex 

Item 

No. Females 

1 washes own hands 

6 keeps toys in order 

8 brushes teeth 

9 tie’s own shoes 

12 hangs his (her) clothes up 

35 says he (she) is not loved 
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TABLE 8 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE ITEMS IN THE INDEPENDENCE 

SCALE, BY AGE GROUP 



Item Number Mean SD 





< 75 
months 


75+ 

months 


< 75 
months 


7&f 

months 


1 


3.56 


4.00 


1.15 


1 .17 


2 


4.32 


4.41 


1.35 


.97 


3 


4.12 


4.52 


1.32 


1.00 


4 


4.24 


4.66 


1.34 


.71 


5 


4.59 


4.66 


1.19 


.92 


6 


2.46 


3.00 


1.29 


1.31 


7 


4.32 


4.41 


1.31 


1.33 


8 


3.66 


3.96 


;i .46 


1.33 


9 


3.00 


3.48 


1.89 


1.73 


10 


4.54 


4.86 


1.15 


.51 


11 


3.71 


4.41 


1.53 


1.03 


12 


3.00 


3.31 


1.58 


1 .44 


13 


2.93 


3.69 


1.49 


1.34 


14 


3.07 


3.52 


1.77 


1.63 


15 


2.76 


2.83 


1.63 


1.72 


16 


2.76 


2.79 


1.25 


1.47 


17 


1.39 


1.62 


.88 


1.19 


18 


2.39 


3.38 


1.38 


1.61 


19 


3.34 


3.45 


1.14 


1.38 


20 


3.00 


3.48 


1.55 


1.50 


21 


3.17 


2.90 


1.70 


1.54 


22 


4.15 


3.79 


1.35 


1.40 


23 


3.46 


3.76 


1.48 


1.41 


24 


2.59 


3.03 


1.32 


1.61 


25 


2.41 


2.10 


1.29 


1.27 


26 


2.29 


2.83 


1.35 


1.31 


27 


4.46 


4.83 


1.15 


.75 


28 


4.20 


3.86 


1.50 


1.78 


29 


4.20 


4.72 


1.23 


.87 


30 


3.02 


3.17 


1.22 


1.42 


31 


4.17 


4.76 


i!25 


!82 


32 


3.76 


4.00 


1.16 


1.26 


33 


3.22 


3.55 


1.30 


1.19 


34 


3.90 


3.31 


1.28 


1.39 


35 


3.61 


3.97 


1.34 


1.19 


36 


4.34 


4.14 


1.12 


1.36 


37 


4.12 


4.38 


1.25 


.85 


38 


4.41 


4.55 


1.08 


.97 


39 


4.27 


4.28 


1.17 


1.14 


40 


3.24 


3.17 


1.18 


1.34 


41 


2.73 


2.86 


1.29 


1.36 


42 


3.22 


4.03 


1.30 


1.16 


43 


3.36 


3.59 


1.60 


1.63 


44 


4.02 


4.34 


1.51 


1.24 


45 


4.22 


4.38 


1.14 


1.06 


46 


3.98 


4.59 


1.65 


.93 


47 


3.56 


4.03 


1.56 


1.47 
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TABLE 9 



MEANS 


AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE ITEMS 

SCHEDULE BY SEX 


IN THE INDEPENDENCE 


em Nximber 




Mean 


SD 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


1 


3.49 


4.00 


1.23 


1.07 


2 


4.31 


4.40 


1.17 


1.25 


3 


4.40 


4.17 


1.15 


1.28 


4 


4,43 


4.40 


1.15 


1.13 


5 


4,83 


4.40 


.74 


1.31 


6 


2,34 


3.03 


1.17 


1.38 


7 


4.54 


4,17 


1.10 


1,48 


8 


3.34 


4,23 


1.39 


1.29 


9 


2.71 


3.69 


1.77 


1.79 


10 


4,77 


4.57 


.76 


1.10 


11 


4.14 


3.86 


1.38 


1.40 


12 


2.71 


3.54 


1.43 


1.52 


13 


3.20 


3.29 


1.49 


1.47 


14 


3.06 


3.46 


1.79 


1.64 


15 


3.14 


2.43 


1.64 


1.63 


16 


3.14 


2.40 


1.27 


1 ,31 


17 


1.40 


1.57 


1.02 


1.02 


18 


2.86 


2.74 


1.51 


1.59 


19 


3,46 


3.31 


1.23 


1.26 


20 


2.89 


3.51 


1.47 


1.56 


21 


2.77 


3.34 


1.55 


1.67 


22 


4.17 


3.83 


1.08 


1.61 


23 


3.89 


3.86 


1.33 


1.52 


24 


2.60 


2.94 


1.50 


1.41 


25 


2.14 


2.43 


1.31 


1.25 


26 


2.51 


2.51 


1.36 


1.36 


27 


4.63 


4.60 


1.07 


.96 


28 


4.17 


3.94 


1.50 


1.74 


29 


4.34 


4.49 


1.14 


1.11 


30 


3.14 


3.03 


1.20 


1.40 


31 


4.54 


4.29 


.94 


1.28 


32 


3.69 


4.03 


1.26 


1.13 


33 


3.14 


3.57 


1.27 


1.23 


34 


3.66 


3.66 


1.37 


1.35 


35 


3.37 


4,14 


1.33 


1.12 


36 


4,51 


4,00 


.91 


1.43 


37 


4,31 


4.14 


1.01 


1.20 


38 


4.86 


4,09 


.49 


1.27 


39 


4,43 


4.11 


.1.10 


1'.19 


40 


3.20 


3.23 


1.16 


1.33 


41 


2.46 


3.11 


1.18 


1.37 


42 


3.23 


3.89 


1.35 


1.17 


43 


3.77 


3.14 


1.48 


1.69 


44 


4,40 


3.91 


1.20 


1.56 


45 


4.34 


4,23 


1.14 


1 .07 


46 


4.17 


4,29 


1.50 


1.34 


47 


3.74 


3.77 


1.56 


1.53 
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ij-3 tries to be -with 

i|-4 feels jealous of 



someone else all the time 
daddy (or mom) 



Males 



15 combs or brushes hair 

16 fixes minor things like toys 

20 needs to be told to go to bed 

21 needs to be told to get out of bed 

35 cries when not taken places 

41 is care].ess with his belongings (waits for others to 

care, collect, or order them) ^ 

42 complains that he can not do things 



Age Groups Items 

Item 

No» < 73 months 

29 wets the bed 

34 cries when he loses things 

75 4- months 

3 puts on clothes 
6 keeps toys in order 

9 gets water from refrigerator 

11 dries self after bath 

13 bathes self 
18 shines his shoes 

20 needs to be told to go to bed 
26 accepts invitations to visit friends 



Item correlations with the total score were computed for the 



correlations in each of the three distributions were not the same. Many 
more items correlated high with the total score among the females than 
among the males. The following items correlated .50 or more with their 



total sample and for the two groups by sex. 



The items with the highest 



corresponding total score. 
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Total Sample 


Item 


Correlation 


Number 


vith total 


2 


.69 


3 


.64 


k 


.70 


5 


.54 


1 


.54 


11 


.52 


42 


.58 



Males 

Item Correlation 
Nimaber vith total 



2 


.71 


3 


.70 


4 


.78 


5 


.74 


8 


.52 


18 


.55 


19 


.54 


42 


.67 



Females 

Item Correlation 
Number vith total 



2 


.69 


3 


.63 


4 


066 


5 


.56 


7 


.66 


9 


.53 


10 


.59 


11 


.63 


12 


.62 


13 


.59 


l 4 


.53 


22 


.51 


42 


.55 


46 


.58 



The total list of correlations is presented in Table 10. 



Factor Analysis 

Factor analysis vas done first vith the total sample of 70 
subjects. The results of this analysis shoved some inconsistencies. 
Items that loaded hi^ in vhat seemed to be a factor did not relate to 
each other in a coherent fashion. In try? to clarify this phenomenon 
the sample vas divided by sex and also by age level (not vithin sex) and 
factor analyzed again. The analysis by sex made clear vhat apparently 
had been the problem vith the results for the total sample. The items 
vould form patterns but these patterns vere different for each sex. 
Examining the clusters of items vith similar loadings in the factors. 
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TABLE 10 

ITEMS CORRELATIONS WITH TOTAL SCORE, FOR TOTAL SAMPLE 
AND FOR GROUPS BY SEX 



Item Nximber 




Correlation with Total Score 






Total 


Male 


Female 



1 


.08 


-.12 


.22 


2 


.69 


.71 


.69 


3 


.64 


.70 


.63 


4 


.70 


.78 


.66 


5 


.53 


.54 


.56 


6 


.36 


.34 


.40 


7 


.54 


.36 


.66 


8 


.39 


.52 


.32 


9 


.49 


.45 


.53 


10 


.42 


.12 


.59 


11 


.52 


.40 


.63 


12 


.46 


.23 


.62 


13 


.44 


.26 


.59 


14 


.48 


.42 


.53 


15 


.18 


.37 


CD 

O 


16 


.34 


.51 


.29 


17 


.32 


.16 


.43 


18 


.47 


.55 


.43 


19 


.46 


.54 


.42 


20 


-.02 


.15 


-.16 


21 


.05 


.04 


.04 


22 


.4i: 


.24 


.51 


23 


.10 


-.09 


.25 


24 


.47 


.37 


.56 


25 


.22 


.12 


.29 


26 


.18 


.13 


.21 


27 


.30 


.12 


.45 


28 


.10 


.00 


.18 


29 


.21 


.04 


.33 


30 


.32 


.32 


.33 


31 


.42 


.40 


.45 


32 


.25 


.29 


.22 


33 


.42 


.37 


.45 


34 


.40 


.32 


.47 


35 


.31 


.47 


.19 


36 


.35 


.20 


.45 


37 


.34 


.39 


.33 


38 


.36 


.30 


.47 


39 


.37 


.36 


.41 


40 


.29 


.27 


.30 


41 


.30 


.35 


.27 


42 


.58 


.67 


.55 


43 


.29 


.25 


.34 


44 


.38 


-.07 


.66 


45 


.26 


.12 


.38 


46 


.41 


— 


— 


47 


.32 
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it was observed that only two factors were clearly defined with girls. 
These two will be called instrumental independence and emotional inde- 



pendence. The following items were included in each factor for the 
females. For the instrumental independence factor: 

Item 



No. 




Loading 


2 


puts on socks 


.75 


3 


puts on clothes 


.74 


k 


puts on shoes 


.78 


5 


cares for self at toilet 


.75 


7 


gets water from refrigerator 


,72 


8 


brushes teeth 


.55 


9 


ties own shoes 


.51 


10 


sets T.V. 


.79 


l 4 


finds clothes to get dressed 


.51 


2 k 


decides on clothes to wear 


.64 



For the emotional independence factor: 



Item 



No. 




Loading 


33 


cries to be given things 


-.58 


34 


cries when loses things 


-.57 


36 


says is not loved 


-.55 


38 


cries if mother leaves house 


-.70 


39 


seems to resent mother’s paying 






attention to other children 


-.74 


42 


complains that he cannot do things 


-.67 


45 


complains that is not helped 


-.61 


46 


asks for somebody to come and 






cover her in bed 


-.55 



g 

The computer produced six different columns of factor loadings 
but an examination of them showed that only two included important rea- 
sonable differences between items and had some psychological meaning. 
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Among the males the first factor can be identified, but the items are 
not all the same as for the girls. For this first factor, instrumental 
independence, the following items loaded hi^. 

Item 



No. 




Loading 


2 


puts on socks 


.74 


3 


puts on clothes 


.76 


k 


puts on shoes 


.80 


9 


ties own shoes 


.64 


15 


combs or brushes hair 


.59 


16 


fixes minor things on his toys 


.54 


18 


shines his shoes 


.60 


19 


goes on errands 


.59 



No other factor is clearly defined with the males. 

Based on all the information obtained in all the analyses 
using the items it was concluded that; 



(1) Additional work with the scale must make specific provi- 
sions for items concerning each sex and for each age 

level (tentatively 6 month differences could be considered). 

( 2 ) Age coverage of items should be not less than approxi- 
mately three years below to three years above the age 
range in the sample considered, so as to help the instru- 
ments discriminating power in the highest and lowest 

age levels. 

(3) A detailed inventory of children's behavior by sex and 
age level is needed to help identify items that will 
most likely show extremes in dependence or independence 
for each sex and age level. 
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Factor Analysis vith Cervenka*s ROSAB 

Cervenka's instrument used in this research consisted of 79 
items. In order to put all the information on one card with the total 
score, 2 items were dropped leaving only 77* The two items dropped were 
number 60 (is absent from school) and number 79 (makes derogatory state- 
ments about cultural background of others which is different from his). 
These two items seemed to effect our results least, since the first 
(#60) was not a behavior in school of the type we were interested in 
and the last (#79) was marked in the same way for all the children in 
the sample. The factor analysis done with this instrument clearly 
s.howed 3 factors. These factors were named: 

(1) imaginativeness and hard work 

(2) aggressiveness 

(3) commimicativeness 

9 

The following items loaded hi^ in the first factor: 

Item 

No. Loading 

9 Demonstrates imaginativeness and 

creativity in his handicraft works .88 

12 Is alert to everything that happens 

in his immediate vicinity «73 



%*or the sake of space only the loadings of the same type (posi 
tive or negative) will be included, for the items that seem to form a 
factor. Table I8 in Appendix IV presents the complete matrix. 
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Item 

No. 



Loading 



15 

IT 



19 

36 

k2 

h3 

44 

72 



Works seriously and earnestly at his 
classwork; does not take school 
activities lightly ,8l 

Likes to work independently; tries to 
figure out things for himself before 
calling on teacher or other children 
for help .88 

Completes his assignments or tasks .80 

Understands directions of the teachers 
the first time they are given and 
correctly performs assigned tasks . 7 I 

Volunteers to give answers to the 

teacher's questions .6l 

Volunteers to perform alone before his 
class, e.g., salutations, pledge of 
allegiance, etc. .59 

Exhibits se3i*-confidence; appears to trust 
in his own abilities; is confident that 
he can do what is expected of him .85 

Goes about his activities with only a 

minimum of assistance from others .63 



The second factor, aggressiveness, loaded high in the following items 



Item 

No. 

1 

13 



26 

68 



Is quarrelsome with classmates 
Is unnecessarily upset or discouraged 
if he makes a mistake or does not 
perform well; responds to frustration 
or disappointment by becoming sullen, 
withdrawn, or sulky 
Is excessive and aggressive in seeking 
the attention of adults 
Responds to frustration or disappoint- 
ment by becoming angry, aggressive, 
or belligerent 



Loading 

.64 



.58 

.63 

.67 
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The third factor, communicativeness, loaded high in the following items: 



Item 

No. Loadin g 



2 

3 

11 



l4 

18 

42 

43 

45 

49 



Is eager to tell other children about 

his own experiences .78 

Likes to talk with the teacher; approaches 
teacher outside of class time to ask 
questions of a personal, friendly and 
inquisitive nature ,8l 

Shows affection and appreciation toward 
teacher; comes forward of his own 
volition to perform useful tasks for 
teacher * .80 

Talks eagerly to strange adults who visit 
his classroom about his own experiences, 
thoughts, and feelings .82 

Laughs easily and freely when the situa- 
tion is appropriate .69 

Volunteers to give answers to teacher's 

questions ,66 

Volunteers to perform alone before his 
class, e.g., recitations, pledge of 
allegiance, etc. ,6l 

Smiles or exhibits otherwise a pleasing 

expression ,65 

Is invited by other children to join a 
group, is wanted as a playmate by 
other children .60 



In addition to these three factors there were some indications of other 
small, less clearly defined clusters. These were named: isolation, 

neatness, and respect for others. They cannot be called factors thou^, 
since they did not form a definite pattern. 



^^he computer produced 9 columns of factor loadings but 
three of them did not show patterns to which any important psychological 
meaning could be attached. 
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From the three factors, and the three somewhat undefined clusters 
obtained in this analysis some ideas about adapting the EOSAB for use 
in further work with IDIB have come out. In the first place items will 
be regrouped. Some will be added, some discarded, and others revised. 

Factor analysis will, be used to try to isolate factors such as aggres- | 

I 

siveness, communicativeness, isolation, respect for others, and the 
like. Those factors will be used in connection with level of indepen- 
dence by sex and by age level in further stages of development, refine 
ment, and standardization of IDIB. 











CHAPTER 



V 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 



Summary 

The main purpose of this project was to collect preliminary 
information for the development of a scale to measure level of indepen- 
dence. The instrument, which in its final form purports to cover an 
eight year range (ages 3 to 10, inclusive) involved only children from 
5 to 6| (mean age of 7^ months). Based on general findings in research 
with the dependence -independence dimension several hypotheses were con- 
sidered as reference variables to orient the data collection. These 
hypotheses were: 

(1) Level of independence will differentiate ethnic groups. 

Ranking order will be Negro Anglo Mexican. 

( 2 ) Level of independence will correlate positively with 

each one of the measures of social behavior: 

(a) teacher’s estimated rank of child’s social 
con5)etence 

(b) teacher’s estimated rank of child’s popularity 

(c) Interpersonal and Communicative score 

(d) status among peers 

(e) school adjustment 
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(3) For high dependent girls, status among peers will be 
lower than for high dependent boys. 

(i]-) Intelligence will correlate positively with level of 
independence . 

( 5 ) Achievement will correlate positively with level of 
independence . 

(6) Age will correlate positively with level of independence. 

Concerning the first hypothesis no significant differences were found 
between the means for level of independence for the three ethnic groups. 
The evidence obtained in relation to the second hypothesis showed a 
positive trend in the direction predicted, i.e., level of independence 
positively related to social behavior. The correlations obtained were 
not very high. The highest coefficients of correlation were obtained 
for the females, especially the younger groups, and for the higher of 
the two groups into which the sample was divided according to IQ. 

No significant differences were observed between the high 
dependent boys and the hi^ dependent girls in terms of mean status 
among peers (Hypothesis 3)* 

Intelligence, as measured by IQ score obtained from the admin- 
istration of the Stanford -Binet Test of Intelligence , showed no correla- 
tion with level of independence contrary to the prediction in Hypothesis 
4. Evidence in relation to Hypothesis 5 was not conclusive. Regarding 
Hypothesis 6, there was a tendency for positive correlation between age 
level and level of independence. The correlations, thou^ significantly 
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different from zero in some of the groupings^ and positive in all cases, 
were not very high. 

Analysis done with the basic instrument used in this work 
(IDIB) showed some limitations. The most important limitation was a 
failure of the inventory to provide enou^ items for adequate discrim- 
ination among the subjects with higher level of independence (the males, 
and the 75 or more months of age group) . It was observed, moreover, 
that the sex of the subject played an important role in the dependence 
or independence pattern of the subjects. Age, as expected, played a 
dominant role as well in behavior determination of the type involved in 
this study. 

Conclusion 

In general the findings in this study agree with findings in 
previous research. The findings in this study nevertheless, cannot be 
properly assessed out of the context of its basic instrument, IDIB. 

The results are limited in their generalizability to the extent that the 
instrument was low in its discriminating power. It is evident that a 
reduction in the variation among the scores for level of independence 
(due to small discriminating ability of a large proportion of the items) 
would reduce the ability of the indexes used for comparison (means, 
standard deviations, and coefficients of correlation) to show some 
differences that may exist in the populations compared. In Table 13 -B 
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of Appendix IV the means and standard deviations for level of indepen- 
dence for each age level are presented » These means are significantly 
different at the .05 level of significance. The level of independence 
then, even within the restricted discriminating ability of the instru- 
ment, varies with age. Table I 5 of Appendix XV reveals some important 
facts. The mean for the older boys ( 178 . 45 ) is significantly larger' 
than the mean for the smaller groups (males and females). The mean for 
the older girls is similar to the mean for the older boys (176.72) but, 
the standard deviation for the distribution of scores among the two 
groins is not. These standard deviations were 26.2 and 12.9 for females 
and males respectively. All this evidence points to: 

(1) Concentration of high scores among the older males showing 
possible ceiling effects, i.e., an area of low discrimin- 
ation of the instrument in the higher scores for level 

of independence, and also 

( 2 ) high scores are evidenced among a large proportion of 
the older females. 

Here the spread is considerably greater, which indicates that a smaller 
proportion of the older females than of the older males was in the ex- 
treme low discriminating area of the instrument . The difference in the 
distribution of scores for the older males and the older females, con- 
sidered in the light of all the other evidence, indicates that the 
instrument (IDIB) had better discriminating capacity among girls than 
among the boys. This general pattern observed in relation to the 
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scores for level of independence is the same as that observed in rela- 
tion to the main hypothesis in this study, which related level of 
independence with social behavior. The hipest correlations in relation 
to this hypothesis were found among the girls and among the younger 
subjects. The results among the oldest group and among the males do not 
necessarily mean that there was no correlation. The instrument was even 
less sensitive with the males than with the females in its ability to 
discriminate between subjects. 

Due to the evident low discriminating capacity of IDIB, the 
iisefulness of the other measures cannot be established in detail. Even 
thou^ ROSAB yielded scores which showed wide variation, that alone 
cannot be considered sufficient evidence for its usefulness. It is not 
yet clear how objective the teacher using it can be. This needs to be 
checked. In addition, the instrument needs changes to bring it nearer 
the direct scope of the dependence-independence dimension, i.e., the 
behavior areas that can be reasonably considered concomitant to the 
dependence-independence dimension. Regarding the measure of status 
among peers, the basis on which children make their decisions needs to 
be more clearly determined before a relation between it and level of 
dependence can be firmly ascertained. 

On the basis of this first study in the field of dependency, 
the author's main conclusion is that before investigations can proceed 
further in this area, extremes in dependence and independence for each 
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sex and age level must be established. This can be accomplished with 
detailed inventories of behavior at age intervals of 6 months. The 
distributions of these inventories (by sex and age level) will show the 
probability each particular behavior has in each case. The type of 
behavior which shows a very low or very hi^ probability will be the 
important behavior to observe for each specific group. Subjects which 
fall in the extreme areas within the dependence -independence dimension 
for their sex at each age level will be identified for future use in 
relating this variable to other variables at the time or in later life. 
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APPENDIX 



I 



Dear Mrs. : 

As you know, it is very important that children get the best educational 
attention possible when they are in school, especially in their first 
years. This study is part of a national research program intended to add 
very important knowledge on which to base better educational planning in 
our schools. All the information that we are collecting is extremely 
important to this project. We hope that you will see the importance of 
this type of work for your child and give us the most accurate infor- 
mation you can about . 

I am going to read a list of common activities. I want you to tell me, 

for each one, how frequently does it 

unassisted . You will have five alternatives to select for each activity: 

1. He does it unassisted always. 

2. He does it unassisted almost always. 

3. He does it unassisted sometimes. 

4. He almost never does it unassisted. 

5. He never does it unassisted. 

When answering, it is very important that you try to think on that partic- 
ular activity alone and not connected to others, which probably we will 
mention later. 

We will try the first activity now to see if my explanation is clear. 

12345 

1. Washes own hands 

2. Puts on socks 

3. Puts on clothes 

4. Puts on shoes 

5. Cares for self at toilet 

6. Keeps toys in order 

7. Gets water from refrigerator 

8. Brushes teeth 

9. Ties own shoes 

10. Sets T.V. 

J. L. Soto-Padfn 
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12 3^5 

11 . Dries self after bath 

12 . Hangs his clothes up 

13. Bathes self 

1 4 . Finds his clothes to get dressed 
15 * Combs or brushes hair 

16. Fixes minor things in his toys 
17 « Cuts his nails 
18. Shines his shoes 
19* Goes on errands 

Now we have a set of different items. These have to do with various 
kinds of simple decisions. We want to know how frequently the child 
makes them. 

123^5 

20 . Needs being told to go to bed 

21 . Needs being told to get out of bed 
(the alarm or being awakened is 
not enough) 

22. Makes own selections of T.V. programs 

23. Invites friends home 

24 . Decides on clothes to wear 

25. Selects presents for friends or 
relatives 

26. Accepts invitations to visit 
friends 

Now we have the last group. Here I also want you to tell me how 
frequently does the child do them. 

12345 

27. Wants the light on in his room 
during the night 

28. Needs somebody to take him to the 
bathroom during the night 

29. Wets the bed 

30. Follows mother around 

31. Hangs on to mother’s skirt 

32. Seeks to sit in father’s lap 
33 * Seeks to sit in mother’s lap 
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3 ^. Cries to be given things 

35. Cries when loses things 

36. Cries when not taken to places 

37 * Says he is not loved 

38. Calls mother during the night 

39. Cries if mother leaves house 

4 0. Seems to resent it if mother pays 
attention to other children 

4 1. Tries to get attention if mother 
talks to somebody (not on phone ) 

k 2 . Is careless with his belongings 

(waits for others to care, collect 
or order them) 

kS» Complains he can’t do things 

kk. Tries to be with someone else all 
the time 

45. Complains that he is not helped 

k 6 . Asks for somebody to come and 
cover him (in bed) 

47. Wants to be carried in arms 
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I I 

GENERAL INVENTORY OF SOCIAL, PERSONAL, AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
PART II : RECORD OF OBSERVATION OF SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT AND BEHAVIORS 



Instructions: In the spaces provided before each behavioral character- 

istic or pattern, the observer should put the number which indicates the 
extent to which each behavioral characteristic or pattern acciirately 
describes the behavior of this pupil according to the following rating 
scale : 



Symbol Extent of the Characteristic or Pattern 

0 Never has behaved this way 

1 Has behaved this way at least once 

2 Sometimes has behaved this way 

3 Frequently has behaved this way 

4 Has behaved this w?iy characteristically 

5 Has behaved this way as a dominant pattern 

Be careful to base your ratings to every item on your own personal 
observation and experience with the pupil in the school environment. If 
significant changes have occurred in a child* s behavior during the period 
of contact or observation, rate the most recent characteristics or 
patterns . 



Is quarrelsome with classmates for minor reasons. 

2 . Is eager to tell other children about his own experiences. 

3 . Likes to talk with the teacher; approaches teacher outside^ 
of class time to ask questions of a personal, friendly, and 
inquisitive nature. 

4. Does not need attention or approval from teacher or teacher 
~ assistant to sustain him in his classroom activities; does 

not look to them for signs of approval or disapproval when 
working on a task. 



* Use authorized by author, Mr. Edward Cervenka 
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Exhibits evidence of racial, cultural, or social prejudice, 
e.g., IS disinclined to take part in play or work activities 
with other children of different skin coloring or socio- 
economic background, etc. 

Finds it difficult to work or play by himself, requires the 
company of other children. 

Is lethargic or apathetic, has little energy or drive, does 
not like to exert himself physically. 

His behavior is often imitated by other children. 

Demonstrates imaginativeness and creativity in his handicraft 
work. 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



13 . 

Ik. 

15 . 

16. 

17 . 

18 . 

19. 



20 . 



Is clean, well groomed, tidy, and neat with regard to personal 
appearance . 

Shows affection and appreciation toward teacher, comes forward 
of his own volition to perform useful tasks for teacher. 

Is alert to everything that happens in his immediate vicinity. 

Is unnecessarily upset or discouraged if he makes a mistake 
or does not perform well; responds to frustration or disap- 
pointment by becoming sullen, withdrawn, or sulky. 

Talks eagerly to strange adults who visit his classroom 
about his own experiences, thoughts, and feelings. 

Works seriously and earnestly at his classwork, does not 
take school activities lightly. 

Cooperates with other children. 



Lptes to work independently, "tries to figure out things for 
himself before calling on teacher or other children for help. 

Laughs easily and. freely when the situation is appropriate. 

Completes his assignments or tasks. 

Steals or takes personal objects from other children. 
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21. Is isolated, left alone, or rejected by classmates. 

22. Lies. 

23. Cheats or copies the work of other children during testing. 

2 k. Is impudent, resentful, or ill-mannered toward the teacher. 

25. Works only when he receives close assistance or direction. 

26. Is excessive and aggressive in seeking the attention of 

adults. 

27. Cries. 

28. Does only what he wants to. 

29. Prefers to play alone. 

30. Shows even temper, is imperturbable, is not annoyed or cross 

with other children. 

31. Disrupts class by yelling loudly, jumping up from seat, 

throwing things, etc. 

32. Starts to do things before he completely understands 
directions and thus does things incorrectly. 

33. Stands up for his rights; e.g., will not yield his place in 
line, insists on getting his turn at play, etc. 

34. Pouts or frowns for prolonged periods of time. 

35. Is with one or more friends during recess, play, or lunch. 

36. Understands directions of the teacher the first time they 
are given and correctly performs assigned tasks. 

37. Is inattentive, is easily distracted by things going on 

around him. 

38. Daydreams; attention wanders from tasks at hand; is not < 
prepared to answer when called on because he has not been 
listening. 
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39* Is helpful, sympathetic, considerate, and thoiightful toward 

other children. 

^0. Is easily angered or irritated. 

^1. Keeps aloof from others. 

k2, Volunteers to give answers to the teacher's questions. 

43. Volunteers to perform alone before his class, e.g., 

recitations, pledge of allegiance, etc. 

kk, Exhibits self-confidence, appears to trust in his own 

abilities, is confident that he can do what is expected 
of him. 

Smiles or exhibits otherwise a pleasing expressiouc 

h6. Respects the rights and property of other children. 

^7* Accepts correction from the teacher pleasantly. 

48. Fights with or strikes other children, 

^9* invited by other children to join a group, is wanted as 

a playmate by other children. 

50. Talks in moderate tones and tempos; not too loud or too 

soft, not too fast, not too slow. 

51. Does what adults ask him to. 

52. Is courteous to the teacher. 

53* Eu..xiibits signs of jealousy; is quick to notice and react 

negatively to kjndness or attention showed other children. 

54. Prefers ohe habitual and familiar to the novel and un- 

familiar. 

55 • Speaks in a barely audible voice. 

56. Shows little respect for the rights of other children, 

refuses to wait his turn, takes away objv^cts and toys other 
children are using or playing with. 

57 • Leaves tasks unfinished. 







58 . 



59 . 



6o. 



6i. 



62 o 

63. 

6k. 

65. 



66 . 



67. 

68 . 

69. 



_ Approaches new tasks timidly and without confidence, shrinks 
from trying new things, gives up very quickly. 

_ Emotional response to things, people, and events is very 
pronounced; over-responds to usual classroom problems, 
frustrations, and difficulties. 

_ Is shy, timid, and inhibited; will not engage in activities 
unless strongly encouraged to do so. 

Defends or praises his own efforts and accomplishments. 

Is uncooperative and intractable in group activities. 

Is reluctant to talk to adult visitors; responds verbally 
only when excessively urged and prompted. 

^ts other children impose on him or boss him around, is 
highly suggestible, is eager to do the bidding of other 
children. 

Is careful, neat, and methodical in the tasks that he 
performs . 

Is carefree, does not become frightened or apprehensive. 

Settles difficulties that arise between himself and other 
children without appealing to teacher or teacher assistant. 

Responds to frustration or disappointment by becoming 
angry, aggressive, or beligerent. 

Is not able to influence other children by his activities 
and interests. 



_ Is reluct^t to give free rein to his imagination, does 
not like meke -believe’* games or exercises. 

_ Is not interested or concerned about the quality of his 
performance . 

Goes about his activities with only a minimum of assistance 
from others. 

Likes new situations, changes, novelty; is venturesome, 
inquisitive, etc. 
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Expresses annoyance when interrupted while engaged in 

demanding activities, e.g., doing difficult assignment, 
a puzzle, painting, etc. 

75‘ Seeks favorable attention; asks questions for information 

about things, places, persons, etc.; questions seem to be 
prompted by a genuine curiosity rather than bids for 
attention. 

76 . Is polite to adults; says "Please," "Excuse me," "Thank 

you," "Por favor", "Con su permiso", "Muchas gracias", 
etc. 

77* Takes good care of his school books, supplies, and 

materials . 








APPENDIX 



III 




EATING OF INTERPEESONAL AND COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE* 

Instruct ions 

Immediately after completing each interview with the child 
(i.e .5 both the English and Spanish interview),** the interviewer 
should fill out this instrument. He should base his judgements solely 
on his observations and impressions of the child during each interview. 
It is advisable that the interviewer read over the statements before 
the interview is given in order to have some guidelines for his obser- 
vations and impressions. 

Record a number (from 1 to 7) on the separate rating sheet which 
indicates your judgement of the extent or frequency of each behavioral 
characteristic of the child during the interview. 



* The complete instrument consists of 4o items. For the purpose of 
this study 11 were selected. These eleven were the items most 
likely to be observed clearly in only one short interview. 

** All interviews were conducted in English. 
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1. The child's attention wandered, e.g., 
he looked out the window or under the 
table, he looked for the source of 
extraneous noise. 

2. The child's responses were a single 
word. 

3« The child moved about, wiggled or 
changed positions in his chair. 

4. The child looked at the interviewer 
• after each of his responses for an 
indication of its appropriateness or 
for approval or disapproval. 

5* The child fidgeted, played with himself, 
his clothes, or his chair. 

6. The child seemed shy, timid or 
embarrased during the interview. 

?• The child touched his face or head with 
his hands during the interview. 

8. The child avoided the glance of the 
interviewer for prolonged periods of 
time. 

9. The child tended to crouch or slump down 
in his chair during the interview. 

10. The child responded in a barely audible 
voice . 

11. The child responded slowly and with 
considerable hesitation. 
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CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDEPENDENCE AND SOCIAL PERFORMANCE AND PEER 
SELECTION IN THE GROUPS, BY ETHNICITY 
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TABLE 16 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR LEVEL OF INDEPENDENCE, SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 
AND STATUS AMONG PEERS FOR THE GROUPS, BY SEX AND AGE 



Variable 


Male 




Female 




Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 




Less than 


75 months 






Independence 


165.75 


18.94 


168.12 


24.48 


Social Performance 


257.46 


58.84 


288.47 


59.19 


Peer Selection 


6.16 


5.41 


8.00 


4.28 




More than 


75 months 






Independence 


178.45 


12.92 


176.72 


26.20 


Social Performance 


304.82 


35.30 


283.00 


48.26 


Peer Selection 


7.45 


5.66 


9.56 


7.01 
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TABLE 17 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR LEVEL OF INDEPENDENCE, SCHOOL 
FOR THE GROUPS, BY SEX AND ETHNICITY 



Variable 


Male 




Female 






Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 







ANGLO 






Independence 


149.60 


24.25 


171.50 


9.07 


School Adjustment 


271.60 


80.75 


204.00 


52.44 


Status Among Peers 


7.20 


6.27 


11.00 


4.12 






Mexican 






Independence 


171.16 


15.39 


172.86 


26.13 


School Adjustment 


277.05 


49.62 


286.95 


48.32 


Status Among Peers 


7.68 


5.36 


8.48 


5.92 






NEGRO 






Independence 


176.45 


12.31 


172.30 


29.18 


School Adjustment 


264,55 


54.98 


275.60 


62.70 


Status Among Peers 


4.36 


4.73 


8.60 


6.26 












TABLE 18 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR ITEMS IN RCSAB 
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Item 

Number 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


Item 

Number 


Mean 


Standard 

Deviation 


1 


3.9714 


1.2418 


41 


4.0714 


1.0996 


2 


2,9000 


1.3218 


42 


2.9429 


1.4431 


3 


3,2857 


1 .4055 


43 


2.4857 


1.7299 


4 


3,8857 


1 .3580 


44 


2.9857 


1.6690 


5 


4,8286 


.5848 


45 


3,7571 


.8183 


6 


4,4000 


.9914 


46 


3,8143 


.8158 


7 


4.0000 


1 .3093 


47 


3.4857 


.7726 


8 


2,0000 


1.4736 


48 


4.1286 


1.1329 


9 


2,4571 


1.6706 


49 


3,3857 


.9303 


10 


3,7143 


1.3538 


50 


3.4571 


.8567 


11 


3 , 2857 


1.2665 


51 


3.8000 


.6887 


12 


3,1714 


1.3199 


52 


4.1000 


.6579 


13 


4,2857 


1.0302 


53 


4.7143 


.8806 


14 


2.4143 


1.4687 


54 


2,9714 


1.4038 


15 


3,2000 


1,3266 


55 


4,1286 


1.0545 


16 


3.6429 


.7178 


56 


4.4000 


1.0337 


17 


3.0143 


1.4392 


47 


3.6429 


1.3206 


18 


3.6429 


.8113 


58 


3,4714 


1,4902 


19 


3.4429 


1.0507 


59 


4.4857 


.9062 


20 


4.9571 


.2025 


60 


3.7429 


1.5463 


21 


4.5571 


.8390 


61 


2.4286 


1.2713 


22 


4.8000 


.5757 


62 


4.2000 


1.0502 


23 


4,3429 


1.2860 


63 


3.2714 


1.5111 


24 


4.8000 


.6000 


64 


3.8143 


1.1746 


25 


3.9000 


1.4358 


65 


2.9857 


1.4687 


26 


4,0143 


1.5071 


66 


3.2286 


1.2326 


27 


4.7286 


.6745 


67 


3.0143 


1,0622 


28 


4,2286 


,9881 


68 


4,4286 


1.0081 


29 


3.7429 


1.1672 


69 


3.8429 


1.3270 


30 


3.3571 


1.0287 


70 


3,2143 


1.4918 


31 


4,4286 


1 , 2020 


71 


3.9143 


1.3065 


32 


3.8857 


1.2822 


72 


2,9286 


1.0733 


33 


1.7571 


1.0615 


73 


2.7286 


1,5485 


34 


4,3714 


1,0443 


74 


4.1571 


1.0507 


35 


3,2571 


.9810 


75 


2,8143 


1.4172 


36 


3.0571 


1.3720 


76 


3.7857 


.9841 


37 


3,1143 


1.5634 


77 


3.7143 


,9583 


38 


3.2000 


1.3690 








39 


3.3714 


.8972 








40 


4,4714 


1.0103 
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